The Duel of (Tmhkm

and how, to the tune of the waltz, we see the couples turning
and turning. This is no country ball. It can only be in the neigh-
bourhood of St. Petersburg. And now, with the second subject,
the rhythm is that of a skating waltz, but it is only in suggestion.
The full tune of the waltz comes back and is leading to the climax.
It is treated by the brass instruments almost as if it were a polon-
aise, or a great figure which must take a minute, or half a minute,
to complete. And the coda comes more and more exciting with
its stabs and flourishes. It is turning, turning, on the ice, in the
ballroom, under the palms and the exotic plants. It throws out,
as it were, ropes or stays to steady its descent, for so great a body
of movement cannot stop at once. And like a living thing, its
cheeks and eyes aflame, the fanfares lower it till it comes to rest.
The waltz has ended.

There is a curious prophetic quality in the plot of Eugene
Qniegin, so far as Pushkin, himself, is concerned. In the play,
Oniegin and Lensky are in love with two sisters, Tatiana and
Olga. Oniegin, the hero, kills Lensky in a duel. In his own life,
the poet Pushkin and Baron d'Anthes, a Frenchman, were
married to two sisters. Pushkin suspected an intrigue between
his wife and his brother-in-law. He challenged Baron d'Anthes
and, in the ensuing duel, was killed by him. The plot, in fact,
except for a different ending, is the same. When, forty years
later, Tchaikowsky came to write the incidental music for the
play, his inspiration, we cannot doubt it, was this double drama.
Also, the composer may have put much hidden drama of his own
into the music. It is this which gives to the music of Eugene
Oniegin its peculiar intensity, and a neatness, an absence of senti-
ment and a predominance of passion or pure emotion, that is
rare in Tchaikowsky. We must remember his love for Pushkin's
writings. Pushkin and Glinka, both of them belonging to the
generation only before his own, had been the founders of Russian
poetry and music. Tchaikowsky, who was a poor letter writer,
and who changed his enthusiasms every few days, never failed to
express his constant admiration for Pushkin and for Glinka in
his correspondence. It is significant that the most successful of
Tchaikowsky's operas, after Eugene Qniegin, should, also, have
been written to a play by Pushkin. This is Pique Dame, of which
the first scene, laid in the Summer Garden at St. Petersburg,
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